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EDITORIAL 


“Tho quarterly journal of tha Institute with the nomonclature, “ADIVASI” he 
‘omorged trom its fest Issue of the yoar, 1993, Tho jounat owes its origin in 
1955 whon the Inaugural number was published bearing the namo Orissa Tribes 
Resoarch Journal of tho Tribal Resoarch Bureau (T.R.B.) which was tho inital namo 
fof tho Institute, Tho First Editor and Assistant Editor were Shri Gonanth Das, 
1.8.8, and Shri Ajit Kishore Ray, who wrote the editorial page. Thereattor, several 
‘numbers of the journal has boon published. Curronty, the journat of tho Insitute 
| considered as ono of the oldest of its kind in our country. Tho Editors, the 
Editoriat Board and the Scholae who laid its foundation on which present supe 
structure rests doserve out sincerest obligations. To keop a journal alive and to 
publi its numbers rogularly are only possible with the goodwill of all concemed. 


‘The journal Which primarily devotes Its attention to unravelling the society andoul- 
tuto of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Caste communities has assumed a crucial 
status in the context of development intorvention in these communities during the post- 
indopendonse: pariad, If tho journal would eater to tho needs of the policy-makers, 
plannors, development prectitioners, evaluators and scholars, the purpose would be 
‘served, The Editor sincerely wishes te rocelve unstinted co-operation from all concomed 
‘to charish better academic status in this Intellectual endeavour. As our country 
's detormined to integrate the weaker sections of the communities in tho national 
moinstieam of culture the journal of this kind is bound 10 play an ossontial rol 
In documenting the fading outlines of their rich cultures and in providing clues for 
future policy Implications, The esteemed members of tho present Editorial Board 
take ken intareat in pfomoting the cause and paving its path. 


content of forest and tbal culture, The paper submitted by Shri M. Ke Mohanty 
ft af is a physleal anthropological study of the Mirdha Tibe of Western Or 

Tho papor of Bhri S. K, Mandal focusos on the porsitence and chango among tho 
Wari Tribos of Gujarat. Besides tho above papers a book review saction has alo 


boon appended, 


(EDITOR) 


Forest and Tribal Culture : 


‘An Overview of the hian-Plant— Animal Relationship 


‘THibal communities ail ovor the world tive 
close to nature, We have empliical ethno- 


‘graphic data outining the nature of relationship 


‘eloments of oreation, 
of tho ‘ait’ received. from 
‘oxpreasions In thalr worship of its various 
‘manifestations plants, animals, hile, rivers ond 
‘many othr objects. In closor analysis of tho 
tribal world view, wo discover that objects of 
nature are not soon as Inanimato ontitios but a 
porsons, a8 follow human beings. A substantial 
part of tho tribal lore-mythe, logonds, folk tol 
folk songs-roatfinms the ‘concer’ of a tebal 
community for its ecosystem and offorts to 
‘consorvo the resourees of its neighbourhood. 


‘An over acknowledgomont 
nature finds. its 


‘This concen institutionally finds ts 
‘oxprossions in totomiam’ 2 prootice thet refers 
10.4 cultura} phonomanon in whieh human groups 
and Individuals ooeupy defined postions In a 
‘otwork of relationship with the objects of the 
ayatom of the immediate neighbourhicod. 


anthyopologiste —_atbibuted 
primitlve end” In exoiining 
the: tribal belief inthe organic relationship 
betwaen human and non-human components of 
the creation, Thus Ficzo’s conception theory 
(1919) sssociating totoriam with the savage 
Ignorance of paternity. Hutton’s placenta. theory 
(1961) linking tho animal or tho. bird that oats 
‘ths disposed placenta or plant which sprang at 


8. N. Ratha 


the place of its burial; flow from this. eronecus 
asscelation. Durkhoim (1918), Radelife Brown 
(1914) and Thomson (1949), ooking upon 
toxemiam a8 a foim of magico-rllglous practice 
designed to control nature for human benefits : 
tho paycho-analytical_ hypothesis assuming tho 

jant of tho foolings of 


form of the totom to substitute. tho 
‘mutdored fothor (Froud 1960); tke nominaiatle 
hypothesis maintaining that the use of animal 
‘names for the purpose of identifying or difterent- 
lating secial groupe oe basic causative factor 


fn tho emergence of totemism (Murdock 1949,) 
Mook! (1982) Lang (1808), ond Ewin (1942). 
‘advocating its origin partly. thwough act 

historcnl eecidentl a0 pay 
‘through the procese of imitation ; ere. reluctent 


to accopt that our valy angostore were capable 
of rational thinking. Frozor (1910), oven rejected 
his earlier formulation of ‘economie magic 

‘of totomism es it appeared to him too rational to 
have oviginated thom tho ‘savage mind! 


‘Tho Bila Asur of Chotanegpur regard tho 
totem aso tolative and salute it when thoy 
sight it They weep over the deed body of tho 
totem ond ceremonially dispose it ff ee Is done 
10-6 tolative (Roy 1917) 


‘Tho Bishor of Chotsnagpur pstlineelly 
Inhorit and not aequive the fotems (Rey 1925). 
‘Totem taboos exist, end are sometimes. carried 
© extemes, Men of the Murum clan over 


thoir 0/23 whan they chanc> to coms across: 
Marun stag. Eating, tiling or destoyiog the 
clan totum is ragarded aa equivalsnt to king = 
hhuman membst of the olan. Its further blloves 
that a diminution in the mambor of the totem 
‘animals, plants of other objects caussd by theit 
destruction or killing will endanger a cones- 
ponding docroass In the size of the clan. 
Violation of tha totem taboo entails payment of 
fing and tye provision of a feast to th clan 
mambsrs. If, nowaver, he should happen to 
‘Come across tho carcass of his totom animal, he 
‘must anoint its forehead with oll or vermilion, 
although he has not actually @ mourn for it oF 
bury it. The intimate and vits! connection 
bbetwoon the totom and tha clan Is evidenced 
furthsr by another practice —the annual sacrifice 
to th» presiding spit of the ancestral hil. 
Every Bichor clan has a tadit on of its ancient 
Suttlomnt having been located in some hill or 
{tho other within Chotanagpur, ond once year 
th» man of ach clan assombla In an open 
space to offer sacrifices to the Om-bonga oF 
Baru-bonga of th» ncestal hill. Members 
‘other clans do not participate in. these sacrifices. 
‘Tho oldoat mambor of tne clan prasoat, oficiatos 
‘8 the sacrifices. 


‘The Murms clan members smong tho 
Sontals do not kill or eat the babble bird after 
which it Is namsd pacauso itis said to have 
‘Guided their ancestor to water wien he was 
‘dying of thirst (Frazor 1810). 


Tho Oraon of Chotanagour abstain trom 
hunting,  kiling, wating oF slag tho totem 
(Roy 1915). The taboos are also oxtonded 19 
‘jocts that resemble the totam, Men of the 
tigor clan, for Instance, aso abstain from cating 
‘tho squirt asits sipped skin rosambies that of @ 
tiger 


‘The Bhumij consider their totom as Shaved 
‘ot agnata and is treated as such. Membore of 
Nag totem, for instance, believe that Cobra will 
‘ot harm thom and members of Rul totem (a 
kind of tlh) bury their dead. in tho sand of tho 
tiver so that they may join their Bhayads under 
‘the sand in wator (Daz 1931), 


The Mutia Gond of Bastsr rogion avoid 
injuring 0: cating thelr totem animals or plants 
‘and usually ive them special honour: and 
‘worship and mourning for the dosd totem is a 
normal practice in many clans (Elwin 1947). 


v 

‘These accounts provide fairly adoquate date 
to look upon the forest as a socially relevant 
institution in the context of tribel culture rather 
than an impersonal hebitat of plants and animals. 
‘A cursery look into the sample ethnographic data 
(Tablo-1) reaffirms that harmony in men-plont- 
imal interaction ig a universal phenomenon 
‘snd thar retadonship is largely symbiotic. Esch 
‘wioe, inhabiting 2 particular geographica! areas 
‘seems to have consciously applied this universal 
principle to construct a cultural device to ensure 
Teasonable safety to the flora and fauna in its 
neighbourhood. 


In recent years, however it became a pattern 
‘toppicture the tribals as the destroyers of tho resour- 
‘c08 of national importance. Tredtionaly tribsl co- 
nomies mede marginal demands on tholr habitat 
‘The attitude towards the natural resourc%s is one 
cof respect due to a sacred gift. Extension of 
cutside administration and impact of non-tibal 
population, however, eve brought in-a. change 
inthis attitude. Various developmental prog 
‘mms taken up by government in tribal areas 
have also largely ignored the importance of tocal 
‘man-nature relationship. The governmental policy 
of considering forest as national wealth depriving 
the tribal of hie freedom to manage. his enviton- 
‘mont has forced on him an attitude to exploit 
the forest os much as he can, whenever 
‘opportunities ariee. Heavy demand for forest 
Droduces from the non-tibals and growing cash 
fowds of the tibal hve row intomsified their 
‘over-utlisation (Ratha, etal, 1985). Chango in 
religion lod the converted to reovient his re 

‘hip with his environment in terms of his newly 
ecquired Ideology. The change of tribal attitude 
towards natural resources that has assumed 
‘commercial tones should therefore be understood 
inthe context ofits occurrence and tho forces 
‘operative around. 


v 

{In our search fora reasonable explanation of 
the tribal attitude towards the non-human 
‘component of tho neighbourhood we find Faber 
(1982) looking upon man-nature relationship a 
{20 integrated Phenomenon and seoking Its origin 
Jn men's urge to become 2 whole man and to 
‘make his individuality cleat comes closer to our 
thinking. We feot that for the maintenance of 
the forest the tbal Ideology of holding all 
‘components of the environment—human as well 
‘8 non-human, with almost equal respect need 
to be accepted and universalised. 
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P almar Main Lines among the Mirdha Tribe of Sambalpur District, 
Orissa 


During the past century, wise and humble 
attempts have boon made to describe the human 
‘variations among different sections end commu: 
nities of India. A lot of efforta have boon mado 
In Palmar and finger dormatoglyphics to throw 
‘some light on population diferences, Roferances 
by Galton 
(1896), Henry (1937), Wilder (1908), Pons 
(1959), Holt (1949), Cummins and Midlo 
(1943, 61), Shlirma (1987, 62, 63), Malhotra 
(1984), Usha Doka ot al (1990), Roy Choudhury 
(1962, 87) and many others. This papor isan 
‘attempt to ¢00 tho Incldonco of palmar main-lines 
‘among Mirdhas, The Mirdhas area small ondo- 
‘gamous tribe of Sambalpue distict, Orissa. They 
‘xo gonoraly refered to 88 “Kuda’—Mesning an 
‘eth digger. The prosent work has been 
compared with those of some other tibes of 
Orissa 


Materia 


and Methods 
Bilateral pelm prints of 124 unselated male 
samples were collected from Meghpal and 
Badsahir villages under Jujumora block of, 
gSambelpur istic, rissa. The method of 
printing. analysing, formulating end interpreting 


‘wore described by Cummins and Milo 


M, Noi 
R, K, Chaudhury 


(1961), Chi-square test has been mado in 
bbotwoen Mirdha and other populations of Orissa 


‘to shew tho closeness ond statistical ditferences 


Rosulte and Discussion 


‘Tablo-t shows tho per cont froquencies of 
termination of Palmar main lines In 124 malo 
Mirdhas, Lino-D has high roxcontege of 
termination in tho position 9 (31°81 %) followed 
by 11 /(81:08%) and 7 (24:19%), Ending in 
position 10 constitute only 7°66 per cent of the 
total. The ending in tho position 7 ie mero 
064% in loft palms whore as that of nth 
position 11. Is more 44:25 per cont in right 
palms, Trradius and tine-p aro. absent in one 
tight pelm (081%) and in one lft palm 
(oat%. 


Lino© ends frequently in positions-9,7 
‘nd 6 in both the hands and tho  percenta 
‘10 28:23,19'36 and 1048 respectively. High 
percantagos of terminetion of ¢ fine aro seen in 
the position (392%) in right palms, in the 
position 7(21:77%) in left palms end in position 
(120%) in let palms. Abortive types is X 
‘and X types. re seen more frequent 1532% 
in oft hands and 11.20% in 


hands respectively. X shows high (968%) 
insidanes in total than X- (8:48). 0. condition 
for complete absent type makes 443 per cont 
Which is high in right palms (808%). 


‘Termination of tine-B Is more in the position 
7 (104%) followed by tho positions 5° 
(90:24%) and 4(2097%), In the sight palms 
1B onds in 41°93 per cont cases in position 
7. tn position 6° end 4, the line-B ends in 
31.45 por cont and 2661 per cent casos. In 
lott palms respectively. Line-B ie not seen in 
‘one left palm which is a rare case (081%). A 
line ends in positon 4 In 60'81 pet cont casos 
followed by position 3 (31'86%). Right palms 
‘how moto termination (6210%) In position 4 
‘thon the left (30°81). Line A termination. is 
saon lose 2°01 por cont (403%) in right palm) 
in position 1. Only in one cave A-line ending 
le s020 In position 7. 


‘The percentages of dissimilarity. in main tine 
formula (MLF) shown In table 2. 66 
different types of MLF are oceurimg In right 
‘and 69 afe In loft palms. certain. common 
(MLF) aro goon in both tho hands 
25 in number. Thisnumber is deducted 
from the total of right and loft number of MLF, 
‘Thorofore, in both the palms tho diferent typ 

to bo 108 (64-+-09=183—25 
‘The percentages of similarity in 


2108). 
IMLF in right, loft and in both the palms av 

{61°61,66:64 and 4965 respectively. This per- 
‘centage la much higher than that of percentage 
‘of dissimilarity calculated 4:28 by Cummins and 


‘Milo (1943,61) in 4000 palms. it Is. obvious 
‘that if the sample size is more than the number 
‘of combination of MLF will be more. 


‘The main line formula (MLF) is no doubt indi- 
cutive of the slant of ridges in the ists! postion 
‘of the palm but the most convenient and useful 


quantitative expression of the degros of transvarsae 
lity is the integral value known as main line Index 
(Roy Choudhury, 1957,62). A greater value of 
which rellots a greater degros of transversality 
fof the ridges. The MLF among Mirdhas are 
caloulated to bs 820 in right and 698 in left 
palm, The average value (R--L) Is seen to be 
7°89 and tho extent of transversality (R/L ratio) 
Is 11748. 


‘Table-3 shows the frequencies of pal 
‘main lines on the basis of Wildor’s three main 
tines formula. It Is. found thet 11°97—formula 
‘appears to be more common in the right hends 
(2823 por cent) than in. the loft hands, While 
9.7.5-—formula occurs more frequently inthe 
loft (10:48 por cent) than inthe right. 75 
Is s00n to have occurred in equal frequencies in 
both right and left palms, 11:97—i8 s90n 
more (2984 por cont) followed by 97'5— 
(768 por cont) and 7°5:5—(6'65 por cont) 
‘whan right and left hands are taken together. 


Tablo-4 shows the comparison of frequency 
distbution of Wilders three PMLF In difforent 
‘iba! populations of Orissa, Mirdho tribe exhibit 
highor porcantage (29°84) for 11:97.—madal 
type followed by Bodo Gadaba (29.52), 976. 
‘seen mote (8000 per cont) among Paroje 
‘and Patengas where os 7'6:5.—is seen more 
frequont (1870 per cont) among Ollaro Gadabe, 
‘Mirdhse exhibit lowest porcontege 15:32 and 
11°29 for 9°7'8.—and 7'6°5.—rorpectively. 


‘Table-6 displays the chi-square. values com= 
puted betwoon Mirdhe and other tribal popul 
tions of Orissa studied by Mahapateo for Wilder 
thie MLF, In all the cases tho X* values 
found to be insignificant at § per cent level with 
2 degrees of freedom and Mirdhas show a closer 
affinity with these ibe when the palmar maia ~ 
lines are taken into consideration. 
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TABLE 2 
Percentage of disamilarity in main line Formulae 


Sides. Total number No. of different 
‘of palms formule 
“ @ Oy 
Right 1 4 6161 
Lett - 10 69 5504 
REL . 28 108 4365 
TABLE 2 


Per cont frequencies of Palmar Main Line Formulae (Wilder's three MLF) 


MLE Right Lett Total (RL) 
Ne ‘Pet cont Wo. Percent = fo. Por cent 

cy @ ® ® 6) ®) ” 
a ae 2 181 7 (288 

~ 8 se4 13 1048 191832 

7 865 7 585 141422 


TABLE 4 
Frequency distribution of Wilder's three MLF. in different tribal populations of Orissa 


Tides No. 1197 975 188 
a a cy oy ©) 
Bodo Gedebo i 101 2982 2619 1498 
Oliato Gadebe sg 108 2740 2280 1870 
Didoyi fa et 260 2600 1790 
Bhumiya 88 2500 2010 1800 
Parole 100 12800 3000 1400 
Peronga 100 2500 3000 1400 
Mirdha vl 124 2988 1822 1929 


— 


_Xvalues between Miraha ar 
Population 


) 


Bodo Gadebo F 
lero Gudabo * 
Didayi 
Bhumiva “ 
Poroje ” 
Porenga fa 


TABLE 


a 

sont 
-onificant 
lgntieant 
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MANGE IN TRIBAL SOCIETY : 
CASE STUDY OF THE WARLI 


The tribes in ind 
aivasi” (original Inmabitant), ‘jana’ or “janjat 
{ta ba barn oF t9 giv» birth to), “ad mje (pslm= 
tive community) and,so on, In early anthropo- 
logical ineratuie they hava been designsted 

‘aoale savago’, 
Aizerto cominunity’, ‘living fossil and $0 on, 
‘ancient Indian literature, the tlbos 
‘woatmont. Tho Mahabharat las 
tho ‘sinful eroataro of tho e 
‘avons and vultures. 
‘India regarded thom with antipathy, charestorving 


mitive contemporary’, “pre 
In 


sprung from tho. sweat or dung of cows 
rmontion of the tribes is mado in the Katha Sarit 
Sagi, the great anthology of tales current in 
India in. tho olovonth century, The Saparas, 
Bhilloe, Pulindss ore mentioned. The most famous 
rateronce to tho tibos. in Indian antiquity is in 
Valmiki's Ramayana, which describes tho emon- 
cipation of a woman scetie Sabar, belonging to 
‘tho famous tbo of Eastorn India (Elwin 1984), 


‘Thore ara 426 wibes in India 26 identtiod by 
‘8 reoont ethnographic survay out of which 165 
‘10 sub-groups (Singh 19903). Danda (1991), 
howover, has sstimsted the total number of 
‘tribal communities to bo 642, several emong 
‘whom have now either become extinct or been 
merged with other communities, There are eome 
‘who have undergona transformation of their 
{identity altogether. The total population of 
‘Scheduled Tribes in India Is. 81,628,838 constitu 
ting 7:78 per cont of the total’ population of tho 
‘country (Congus of India, 1981). Baring the 
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8, K, Mandal 


States of Punjab, Horyane and Union Territories of 
Chandigarh, Delhi and Pandichorry the vibes are 
‘spr00d all over the country. The numerical 
steonath of the wipes exhib 
‘Thoro are tiny tribes of loss then 60 souls (Gr 
Andemanese) and larger tibes of more then 
taven million strong, The larger tribes are Gond 
(7,449,193) of Cental Indio, Bhil (7,967,978) of 
Western india, “Sante! (4,260,942) of Eastorn 
‘India, “Mina (2,087,075) of Western India and 
Oraon (1,871,998) of Eaetorn India. Constituting 
7°76 por cont of Indian population ‘tho tibals 
contol 20 per cent of the country’s ea, largoly 
‘ily whieh Is. the tepository of minerals and 
hydraulic and forest resources. The ti 

‘also locatod In stratogie. border They are 
‘thus our sentinels’ (Singh 19 


‘Thive distinct zones ean be Identified where 
the tibae are concentrated, North-Eastern Zone, 
Guntral Zone and Southern Zone. in North-Eastern 
Zone tho important tribes are the Adi, Bodo, 
‘Naga, Khasi, Garo, Mishmi, Mizo, Lovcha, Rabhe 
nd the like, Tho Cental Zone is the land of 
largest tribal concontration streching trom Wast 


Bengal, Bihar, Osleea to Maharashtra, Gujarat 
through Madiys Pradesh, Tho most important 
tribes are Santal, Orson, Ho, Munde, Gond, 
Khatia, Kawar, Khond, Cher, 8 


by Bhil, Mina, Dhodia, Dubl 
Jn Southern Zono the Important wibes aro tho 
Aranadsn, Chonghu, Yonadi, Koraga, To 

Badage, Kota, ete. Apart from these, there are 8 
‘ow scattered ribes like the Great Andamenese, 


Jarawa, Onge, Nicobaress Ia Andaman ond 
‘Nicobar Islands, Gaddi, Gujjer, Kinnaura of 
Northern sub-Himalayan region and the lke 


The Nagrito,  Proto-Austalold, Mongoloid 
‘and Cauotsold—All these four major and primary 
Tacil elements are found in Indian tribes. The 
NNogrito recia} elements are found among the 
Grect Andamanoso, Onge, Jarawa end Sentinoleso 
fof Andaman Islands, Tho aboriginal bos. of 
‘the Contral and Souther. Indi tho ropre= 
fnttives of Proto-Australoid race like the Gond, 
Munda, Oraon, Chonchu, Sholiga, Ural, ote 
The Mongolald elements ‘re dominant among 
the tibos of North-Eastern Zono.liko the Adi, 
Bodo, Garo, Mizo, Mishmi, otc, And finaly the 
Cavcasold | tribes re scattored in South and 
Western India and roprosented by the Toda of 
Nil, Rabati and Guijar of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat (Ganguly, 1990), 


‘Tho tribes of India_epoak all the four major 
language families. Tho Bhil, Mina, Chaudhry 
‘of Western India and Bhumij of Easten India 
yelonging to the Indo-Aryan 
iy of languages. All the tribes of South 
India as well as tho Gond, Oraon and soveral 
others speak the language of Dravidian Family. 
Most of the tribes of Central and Eastern India 
like Santal, Munda, Ho, Kol, Kewar, Nagasia 
and such others have dialects belonging to the 
‘Mundar! Family. Tho. Tibeto-Butman speaking 
ttibos are concentrated jn North-East India Tiko 
TTripuri, Chote (Purum), Mizo, Naga and sovoral 
thor. The dialacts of the Negroid tibes of 
‘Andaman have not yet boon classified, Lingul- 
‘tically the tribes of Central India oxhibit an 
Interesting situation, Tho segments of same 
tribe spoak the languages belonging to the Indo- 
‘Aryan, Dravidian and Mundati language fami 
‘The Nahal—A sub-group of Korku in Madhya 
Pradesh, who apart from specking these. throo 
languages aro said to bo the custodian of the 
monts of yet another language family which 
hha almost disoppoaring and which is said t0 
Contain words and structures which do not exit 
in any of tho well known language families 
(Singh, 1992), 


‘Tho economies of the indian tribes, exhibit 
ifferont stages of economic pursuits. Io. fact, 
they aasociate thomsolves with almost all the 
traditional and modern economic activities, 
‘According to Danda (1991 2), the tribal 
‘economy can be classified Intot out stages. from 
12 simple to a complex form namely, food 
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‘economy of Che 
Pangwal, Toda and. such” ust 
‘the tibet of North-East India. practise. shifting 
tultvatlon, This subsistence economy is, also 


practised by the tibos of Contral and South 
India ke Baige, Abujmaria, Oidayi, Juang, 
Kanikear, Konda Reddi, Soliga and such other 


‘The Apatani, Khas, Mao and such other tribos of 
North-East india practise trace cultivation for 
thelr charsotoristic habitat. A majority of Indian 
tribos aro peasants who pursue settle cultivation 
‘Tho Santal, Oraon, Munda, Kunbl, Ho, Gond, 
Bhi, Chaudhry, Jametia, Kawar and many such 
tribes ere agricukurste. The Asur, Kalbolie, 
Korage, Lotva, Mahali, Yorukula subslat mainly 
fon theit ineome "trom craft. The Khampa of 
Himachal Pradesh, Mahadev Koll of Maharashwr, 
Mishmi of Arunachal Pradesh and Toto of | West 
Bengal draw their subsistence from trading a 
the primaty means of livelihood. The tribes 
‘Adiyan, Jen Kurubs, Saharia and Seunti depend 
fon wage labour as thoir primaty sours of 
income. 


‘Tho tribes have been the ‘part of the univers 
‘of Indian civilization of its history, and of its 
‘eonsciousnses (Singh, 1989 : 1), Major streams 
(of history havo influoncod them in many ways 
They have founded states, given Identity and 
lf rospoct to ‘roplonal cultute’ and survived a 
ruling tineages and dominant communitios in 
‘any parts of the county. In the areas of 
language, folkloro Including adaptation of Puranic 
‘and opie lores. and ‘local’ form of religion and 
culture, parioularly matorat culture. tho tribe 
hhavo contributed many important elamonts. Many 
tubal words havo boon borrowed, ae ovident by 
the Mundati words In. Vedic Sanskrit, not only 
that thare has boon structural adaptation also 
In many parts of India the tribes are. closer to 
non-tibels in terms of Kinship, administrative 
‘contol, polities movements and 60 on. There ho 
boon sharing of space, rituals, ceremoniee, 
toshnology and aspirations by both communities, 


we of 
ad of food 
Those Indi- 
nad boon long 
county before 
‘cored the land trom 
north celts in Indus Valleys 
and then. nium and a half to spraed 
‘ur'over largo parts of the county along the 
ains and the river valleys, At later stagos of 
history there came, in saveral waves. semi-agil+ 
culture Tiboto-Burmans from across the north 
‘and north-eastern borders. of the county. BY 
the time the Aryan. speaking peoples settling 
down in tho Indus and Ganga-Yamuna valleys, 
‘with # highly doveloped: language. They have, 
14 tho technology of agriculture, and of 
husbandry. They havo evolved developed 
system of local administation, Within tivo 
‘enturlos before Christian Era they evolved orga: 
hised. eoclal end. religious system. By the 
‘boginning of the Christian Erasthoy wore able to 
build Into soclo-tligious system of Brahmanical 
Hinduism, an economic structure baved 
tially on @ production systom managed and 
‘controlled on hereditary principles of group 
formation which came to bo known as casto 
systom, Agriculture and animel husbandry being 
principal gourco of  thoir economy, thelr 
hunger was increasing for more and moro land 
or pasturo and cultivation, They pushed the 
Indigenous so called ‘tribes’ slowly but 
surely, bit by bit, to farther and farther _atoa 
until they cams to find their refuge in 
folatively more inaceossiblo regions of forests 
‘and hill and large mountein slopes. The process: 
‘want on for centuries and millenia, in @ very 


the 


slow and steady but vory relentless at 
times there wore struggles for fone. land 
‘occupied by the indigenous tribes. Those tribes 


‘who wore defeated in the war and taken 
prisoner, wore Immediatoly mado economically 
‘and socially subservient altogether and ultimately 
Incorporated in the Hindu sociel organization but 
they wore given a place at the lowest renk ike 
the Chandala (Ray, 1972). 


‘Tho tribes were living for conturis in relative 
‘security, eeclusion and Isolation with their 
‘verying levels of primary economy. They were 
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fen the whole gbie to mai 
‘bal Identity, end could preserve thelr respec- 
the socio-cultural ie, At time the moro 
advanced and powerful people from plains 
penetrated their sroas and created disturbances 
Buddhist and Hinds Brahmenical missionaries 
‘and toligious leaders made periodical visits. from 
time to time. The Mughal mado their inrosd 
‘round eighth century A. D. til the establishment 
‘of Mughal Empire. Tho tribals and thelr chiefs 
‘woro harassed by the Muslim rulers whieh 
‘eventually resulted in substantial erosion of their 
‘authority. Tho Bhil of Western India. sutfored 
{rom Muslim Invasion, thoy wore forced to adopt 
Islam, ‘The Minas of Rejputena fought against the 
Mughale:and eventually lest thelr kingdom. In 
Central India, the Gond dynasty had to. fight the 
Mughels, The Gond iulers had ruled tho 
Gondwana region for sbout two hundred years 
Two prolonged attacks by the Mughels and tho 
Marathas destroyed tho Gond Kingdom by the 
teenth contury. In eastern India the 
Mughals unleashed tho reign of terror on. the 
Oraon, Ho and Munda tibes, We find the 
Islami fnviuenco emong tho Contra Indian tibos 
‘Among the two largest tribes, Gond and Bhil, 
‘Muslim denomination is found In Madhya 
Pradosh, "The descondonts of the Gond ruler of 
‘Doogath (Madhya Pradesh) Baknt Buland, who 
turned Muhammaden, stil profess thet. religion 
(Russoll and Hirelal, 1916). This Is 960 
cenflzmed by the. rocently conducted ethno= 
‘raphic survey (et. Singh, 1991). Likewleo a 
‘majority of tho Tadvi Bhil of Medhya Pradesh 
‘0 Muslim, Whon the Mughals invaded South 
Indio, thoy forced the ‘an ontorprising 
{ribo of north-western India to employ theit 
cattle for transporting thor supplies. That is 
hhow tho Banjara migrated to Andhra Prodosh and 
‘other adjoining arose in the south. Lastly, the 
British rule in India did havoc on tribal 
foligion. Following the administration the army 
‘came as th 

penetrated doop Into many of 
‘communities and convarted @ good many of them. 
‘A majority of the north-oast Indian tribes ar@ 
now Chistian, 


‘The tribes occupied a: definite geographical 
‘arees and exorcised sffective conttol over its 
people. Permanent astloment in a particular area 
‘gave deographics! identity to a tribe. The tenitory: 
under tho domain of @ particular tribe was 
Generally named after it. It Is believed that 


India derived its name, Bharat from the mighty 
Bharata tribe. Similaly, the vest Metsya kingdom 
Which flourished in the 6th Century B. C., wes 
identified with the Matsya ibe. The Mine tribe 
‘of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh 's beloved to 
be the descendant of he Matsya tbe. Even 
today, there are a number of regione which owe 
{heir nemee tothe tb:= inhebiting there. In 
horth-eest, the Ststes of Mizorem, Negelend end 
Thowe tre naniod efter the Mize, Nags ond 
‘Tipu tubes, respectively, Similaty, Santal 
Pargana in Bibst, Gondwana covering pars of 

ahve Predssh, | Mohorachre and Andhra 
Prad:si end. Lahdul, Swangla and Kinnaur in 
Himachal Pradesh are nemed efter their tibet 
inhabitants (Verma, 1980). 


‘After independence, certain wibes have 
been specified under” the Constitution of India 
far tho Scheduled Tribes, Only thore tribes 
Which have been included in the list of the 
‘Schoculed Tribes aro given special treetment oF 
{reciltias envisaged under the Constitution. 
There is no religious bar for specitying 9 person 
‘as mumbor of a Scheduled Tribe, However, all 
the faciliies ané eppertunties could not be 
lod. by the tibes of ditfarent regions of the 
wunty uniformly. It ie interesting to note that 
‘sometimes they Rove adopted many new innove- 
fons, but atthe same time, also retained many 
ld customs and prejudices in their culture 
‘Tha Worl of western india, paticulaiy of Gujorat 
‘and Maharashtra present such © case who hava 
sdopted many Innovations including «row 

ogy that tatsined en age cld custom relating 


The Wetls 
ovieulturit tbo of India spread along the 
‘Wester coast ftom Gujarat nthe north through 
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the Union Tetttery of Dadra cnd Nagar Haveli 
‘and States of Moharashua and stretched t0 
Coastal region of Karnstaxa in the south They 
fre more than five lakh in India. Their 
Concentration ie in the laps of Sehyadey range 
Coded In the Stetos of Ichorashiea and Gujarat. 
'A majority of them are found in Thane and Nasik 
fistricts of Mahorashtrs and adjacent Dang and 
Valsad districts of Gujarat. Thelr population in 
thes two States, according to 1981 Census is 
961,273 and 162,983 respectively. A handful 
‘of thom ars in Karnatake State (700) and. Union 
Territory of Daman & Diu (800) while they aro 
in substantial number in the Union Teritory of 
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Enthoven (1922) 

hviaion of tho Bhie 

the Watls ars none. Ot 

who lived along with | Nifie—~ 
Satpure end Vindhya mountein range. In course 
fof time the name distorted to Verudaki, then 
\Varulst and finaly it wos Vari or Werll (Rejwade, 
1824). According to Seve (1948) who was done 
first detail ethnogrerhy on them, the Watis 
belong 10 Dravidian stock, Me states, ‘It may 
bbe taken that the tribe (Watll) is. of non-Aiyen 
frigin end tived in the country near the Vindhyas 
and Setputes from which it ceme southwards. 
‘Some of them took sheiter In the Setpura hills 
in Khendesh whore we stil find them. Some 
Probably the major portion, descended t0 1h 
billy forest of Dharampur aud Bersca (now in the 
State of Gujerat). Their languace, which hes 
been considerably influenced by Gujartl, goss 
fo ptove thet they moved towards he south 
from the orth. Many Warli claim that their 
cniginsl home wes in Namnegar or Nagarhabeli 
in Deman tenitory’ He ascertained that they 
‘ere called Waris beccuse thoy uied to. sproad 
Warst—brushwood for burning the land tor 
‘sorculturel purpose, Webster's third interationet 
Dictionary (1961:2576) described tho Worl 08 
‘a people of India inhabiting the region’ north 
‘of Bombay.” According to another view, when 
the Sritieh entered the hutments of Kol snibe in 
Bombsy, they named it as Worll. it is quite 
possible that the Kol tribe might have settled 
{ Worll (sow a prosperous place in Bombay 
‘metropolis) in 17th Century end then the Kols 
were sown 28 Warls (Pandya, 1981). The 
Jnternal migration of the Wetls, trom south to 
roth ot north to south was & Eontinuows process 
‘might be dus to the pressure of ‘miohty Merathe 
‘rof the “Phirangis’ (British) or might be due 
‘0 some natural calamity, 

Though the institution of market his some 
influence on the tribes of Gujarat (Bose, 1981) the 
‘economy of the Wari is of subsistence nature. 
They cary out the production without any 
machine technology snd tis meinly for thelr 
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ai, 
+ Wenoranes 
sices, use of 
nplements, and 
S on hill slopes 
due «d the insolny of 
them wr they have left. the 
shitting © sour decades, still they 
ccultiveto the Pint slopes and forest patches. ue 
10 Ite gradiant hope the rain water slips down, 
‘tho humus is washed away and th soil cannot 
‘conserve the moisture. The slash end burn 
Cultivation isthe prelude of production in human 
history and its origin. can be traced back from 
Neolithic period of 7000 8. C. on the basis of 
‘arehagological data (Sharma, 1976). This eysiem 
‘of land use has been contiquing for 9,000 years. 
In course ofits develogmant ond natural decay 
‘lost many ofits features. Among the Warls 
‘of Gujarat scarcity of land and forest cover donot 
allow the land to remain fallow for longar periods. 
‘As a result the classical methods of ‘les end 
burn cultivation cannot be epplied while the 
‘same crop cultivated in slash and burn techniques. 
requires previous process. Further, the peonle 
(of older genoration with onhodox’ atttude are 
‘apathetic to modem technologies! innovations 
{and stl adhere to the old techniques of slash 
and burn cultivation, 


Among the Wsilis cf Gujarat 40 per cent 
‘are landless, Ninety per cent among the land 
‘owners possess lass than six acus of land 
(Pandya, 1981), In Nani Vahiysl 2 wibal village 
Jn south’ Gujart. 38 per cant of the Werlis 

landless, 20 per cont possess one scre of land, 
36 per cent possess land betwoen 1—5 acres, 
thiee por cant possess land betwoan 5—7 acres 
‘and rest thre per cont of the Warlis possess 
‘more than 10 acres of land (Mathotr & Mandal, 
1984). The nagii (Eleusine coracana).'s the 
‘staple food of the War, 89. thelr principal crop. 
Nagi is a mustad iko grain containing high 
percontage of carbohydrate. It is not produced 
‘consecutively two Years in the sams plot of 
land. —Aftor one yoar of nagli cultivation the land 
Is loft for othor minor crops. Alter thees Years, 
‘agli is cultivated. in the previous plot of land. 
For preperation of land for nagli cultivation they 
collect the trea branchos and dry leaves. trom 
‘the forest and spread thickly and evenly on 
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the land and set firs_on it inthe month 

Then they spread. the 
faghes on the ground. if wee branches of 
loaves sre not avallsble they eallect cow dung 
‘cake snd do the samo. They concade that these. 
‘are for killing the weeds and insects as. well 35, 
to manure the land. They manure the seedling 
Fields using leaves end twigs from the jungle, & 
‘small area of which can provide sustainable yield, 
‘since the wee are never destioyed and. thel 
Jungle does not have to start from scratch every 
eyele, Io addition, paddy straw that was used 
{nthe previous year's thatch and. twigs from old 
fences are also used, together with some 
‘cowdung. This prectice is the ramnant of thelr 
previous tschniques of slash and burn cultivation. 
[Nagi is harvested inthe month of Nevomber- 
December, It is followed by minor rtusle and 
‘sacrifice of hen. Statks and shieves are heaped 
In & specially prepared thrashing ground, foraway 
from home. Threshing is done by bullocks. The 
rmenfolk guerd the threshing ground. Women 
far piohibted there. They observe sexual 
ebstinance during harvesting and threshing patiod. 


‘The subsistence cconomy of tho Wet 
‘supplemented by fishing, hunting, day 
They catch fish in steams with 
{and tine Inthe forest they hunt small games 
like rabbit, percupines and fowl. Theit hunting 
implements include bow and arrow, stick, pallot 
uowers exc. Community hunting end fisning 
Js done during festivals. 


In Pindwel, snother Watl village in south 
Gujarst itis observed thet. the Wari follow two 
‘ages of marvoge Marriages are eld In the 
‘month of March of April aftst thelt mein festival 
‘of Holl. First phase of mariage is known a5, 
‘pean and tho second ot final phase Ie lagen, 
Lagan is vory important in the ife of @ Wal, 
whore smeasing of termeric paste is must. The 
‘Works believe that who ever donot go through 
lagen ceremony, they cannot have entry in the 
heaven. The lagen ceremony involves huge 
‘amount of money which is very difficult for a 
‘boy to procure. $0, generally they go. for pean, 
which i instiutonalized inthe Worll socio, 
‘Thole mein festival Holi hos en important rolo to 
‘pay in the process of pean, Holi is colabrated 
for 5—7 days, During these days they toko lage 
amount of indigenous liquor and make fun. The 
Holi firs is tit in « big pit which romaine in fame 
for seven days. Each family has to contibute 
‘seven pieces of firewood for this Holl fire, The 
Holl fire is lit in the cente of an open fold 
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surrounded by the contributed firewood or log 
for tree branches ina particular spot which 
indicate the location of the house of the conti= 
butor in the village. Every day one pleco of 
‘wood would be poured in the firepit to. keep 
aflame continuous for seven days. In the 
first vening when the festival is inagurated and 
Holi Ist, the villago. chief of the tribe decioros 
hhut {ree mixing of boys and gils) for seven 
‘days, During this reo mixing period the boys 
‘and gis dovslop intimacy through courtship. 
[Atthe closing of tho festival this declaration 
(of chhut ie lifted formally and whoever unrelated 
bbove and gis are found gossiping in a lonely 
‘pleco ara penalised and imposed exorbitant fine 
In cash. So, normally they go for pean (frst 
‘marriage), The parents of tho boy go to the 
‘it’s parent for nogotiaion. They carry a few 
Bottles of tquor with tham for this purpose. The 
accoptence of the liquor by the gis parents 
‘augg2sts thelr approval for the malaga, The 
‘data Tor pean i fixed after 16—20 dave when tho 
boy is carried on the shoulder to the brie’ 
‘house, they exchange gorlands in tho presence 
fof the olderly porsons. No othor ritual is observed 
‘and no feast Is offoed in ths occasion. Following 
day tho couple go to. the boy's house and tive 
there pormanonily. The children born of such 
Union’ ara conaiderod to be logitimate. chitdron, 
‘Thay may undorgo final marriage (logan) at any 
timo In thoir lifo. timo, But 9 person cannot 
pparform lagan until his fathor does not povform it 


1m the adaance of malo child, tho parents of 
the girl keeps thoir son-in-law in their house, 
‘As usual the Groom has to ony bridepricn or 
Imaringe sorvice ote, The aon-ln-law lives with 
his fthar-in-aoy, works In thelr fields and took, 
‘afer othor household jobs. At times he vi 
hia natal home, does nocessary works and 
rotuins to his wife, Tho man cannot leave. his 
father-in-law’ house pormanonty til a fomale 
child Is bora to them. When a fomalo. child is 
‘born thoy laavo the ebild with his fathor-in-law 
‘and go back to hie natal home. In most of 
‘uch 808, all the bride prico Is returned to the 
0n- in-law. 


Those ave some of tho exotic cultural talts 
stil persist In tho Wari society. At. the samo 
timo thor ero drastic changos in thoir ideological 
horizon which brought ebout changes 
consolousness and involved the Warlis of Then 
distict of Maharastra in communist movement. 
They revolted (1845-1847) against tho 
feudalism and tho Brtsh imperialism. 
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‘need, But about 160 years cgo, tho British 
foalised tho commorcial valuo of these forests, 
‘mainly duo to thelr proximity to Bombay, — With 
‘the help of private contractors and large scale 
repression, the destruction of tho forest began 
In. pre. Bitish period the Warlls were owners of 
land thoy tiled for subsistonce agriculture 
(Symington, 1939). They could not dovelop 
hole agteulturo duo t0 reasons, fstly. thoy 
could not subdue the luxuriant vegetation In the 
fotest because they used to cultivate in tho 
forest, secondly the intreduction of plough tax by 
the British, Tho. tux was fixed annually by tho 
collector on the basis ot he povalling market 

9 and tho thx ranged from Rs. 6 to Re. 16 por 
annum. f@ man put an additional plough to 
Increase. tho production on the seme piece of 
land which lest yoar he scratched with only one, 
hho had t0 pay for two. Gy this time tho non- 
‘griculturt outsigrs got Inside the forest for 
timber, The Walls didnot, then, dovelop. 
‘monetary economy, But for tho payment of 
‘the plough tax they roqulred money which 
thoy used to got from the monoy-lendors ond 
‘shopkeepors, Tho shopkcopers maintained 
‘count of the borrowed sum but tho. illiterate 
‘and innocent Wale know not what wos. 
written in the account book. AB tho. British 
court goby only wriven records the decrees 
ppasgod in favour of the londers. Transformation 
fof tba! cultivators into tenants sttended the 
process of alienation of land from the tribal to 
the non-tibol outsiders. Tho forest ccnsova- 
tion policy of tho Government also hit the forest 
and hill tibes very. herd, By 1878 Forest 
‘Act woe passed to Include nesily 50 per cent 
fof tho forest arose, with tle regard for 
‘custom which granted the tribals the sight to use 
forest produce umestrctadly from generation to 
generation (Saldanhe, 1983). Many money 
fenders and landlords turned to forest contractors 
and timber merchants and acquired greater 
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2a labour, veth, 
caoassary for the 
Waris hed to work 


. fortnight in a month. 
‘The vsdged his labour to the 
nd-b ‘i return for 8 gma oan 


of ither ‘path OF cath. Lifelong servitude, 
‘sometimes for generations was the fate of those 
tribos whose mariage expenses were paid by 
the land-lord money lenders, The meagre amount 
‘ald to the mariage servant (legnagadi) and the 
tlishonesty of the land-lord maid it impossible, in 
most casos, for the mariage servant to repay 
Toan and t0 free himerlt from the bondage. The 
mariage servant's wife and children naturally 
‘became the slaves of the land-tord, The land-lords 
Considered thai tenant's wives and the wives of 
their mariage servants to be thelt personal 
property end sexually exploited these women 
‘whenevst they wished to do so. Even the land- 
Jords often used thea women a mistresses and 
{or entertaining his official and non-offciel quests 
{Parulekar 1975). 


‘The Wat revolt was fed by the Kishan Sebhs, 
‘pessent wing of the Communist Panty of India 
(CPI) who entered the Warlf region in 1946 in 
‘order to mobilize the psesents. civing them 
confidcnes, courage snd political consciousness. 
‘Ths Wala, both men snd woman were organised. 
‘Ase conscious and organised stop, all stopped 
‘work, no. more fore:d labour, no work for land 
fords and money lenders. There were regular 
rmostings and rally. Many Wari men were 
faryestod, and subsequently provect’d struggle 
started. Many hide in the forse’. Policn started 
‘oppression, But tho women faced the police 
foarleasly. Sometimes many women used to chase 
‘tho police out of the vilage. After attending the 
confsronce of the Kishan Sabha (held in. January 
{1045 at Kalyan taluke:In Thana district) som of 
the Waris were very much Infhyeneed. by the 
row Ideology. They spontaneously went from 
Village to village with red flags, shouting the 
slogsns ‘Down with forood labour In. the naxt 
‘eontorence at Umbergaon taluka in May some 
yout nearly 5,000 Werls attended it of which 
‘approximately 500 wore women. They resolved 


‘not to work for the land-lods without weges, 
‘The landlords wore forced to pay wages. 
‘Then tha movernont gained momentum ond 
spread all over the disvict, The movement 
Continued up to 1947 when India attained 
Independence. They were reed from their 
Bondage. They were polticelly conscious and 
resentful of their oppression by the lend-lords, 
‘money lenders, forest contrectors and theit 
Inenchmen and later tho police. This conscious 
‘noes Was expressed and trnslated into action. But 
thete consciousness was confined to ‘clas initslf” 
‘ond aot ‘class for isa. In post. Independence 
period their politcal consclousness has 
‘wansconded them from CPI to CPI(M) and also 
beyond. Class struggle, _n0-colonialism, 
‘comprsdor bourgeeisic, Euro communism, :9v 
‘sioniam are the common words. in thoit political 
vocabulary. 


In micro situation, as we have seen, tho 
exotic cultuiol writs persist tll today but in 
‘overell tribal situation in India thore is tremendous 
change a6 ascertained by Singh (1990b) in a 
recent seminar on Tribal Perspective : 1969—1 890. 
‘According to him the tribes in india ae no more 
homogenous at it was bolioved 25 years a00. 
There Ia not one tribal economy but there 
are many tibet economics which 210 
‘geting intagrated with netionsl market. The 
Penicipation of the vibals in politics and 
‘sdminietction of States in Middle Indie whore 
‘they aro present in sizeable numbers has 
fico become mote end more visible, with 
‘the vibels becoming 2 Chief Minister oF 
‘8 Deputy Minister, end occupying potions: 
‘of power and. authority. The development 
process has resulted in creation of «titel middle 
clase consisting of professionals, contactors and 
power brokess whose presence is becoming 
Increasingly visible, There are tribal movements 
‘of al types. The most vieble of them wore tho 
‘movements seeking political goals ranging. from 
‘sutonomy to independence. The second type 
‘of movement related to agrarian sues. including 
{estoretion of land, The third centered eround 
Jnnguage and script. The fourth typo. related to 
‘socio! mobility, eanskitization and return to taba 
roots. The sanskritic movements aie not only & 
process of upward mobiltv but else as a dovice 
‘Wwhoreby the tibals week adjustment with 
peasants and other caste groups and ty to 
‘Secure 2 share In regional power structur. 
‘There is algo tho model of westorization in tbat 
society in tho north-east, represented by 
‘hetonity, which has eprend rapidly. Christia= 
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BOOK REV! 


Das, Vietor 

Sharkhand 

‘CASTLE OVER THE GRAVES 

Inter-India Publications, 0-17, Raja Gerden, 
[Now Deihi-t 10 015 


1.992; 224 P:3 Figs: 4 Tables; Bibliography, Glossary: 
Index:23 ems. 

(Tribal Studies of Indi: Series T 185) 

Foreword by Justice V. R. Krish Wer. 


‘The Book under review centaine 3 pests with 18 chapter. The Fait Mewith 6 chapters 
profusely lstates. the Biesite movement—Uigulon in the contentusl fremework of the historical 
achgreurd of the Jhorkherd and its people, Quoting views of eminent tistoran’, ethnoarephers 
‘and anthropologists the back drop hes been elegently set by the auihor. The chcracter, personslity 
tnd the activites of Birsa Munda has been portc yed vividly. The impact of the chvistinity, the 
Philanthrople services tendered by the missicraries with the urder cunent of proselytiation form 
2 significant prion cf this cet of the beck. The role cf witel women in Jherkhend, the activities, 
‘status in the context of persistence and chance have Been very sincerely end elaborately discussed 


‘The Pert il contains 6 chaptets pertainirg 10 the Jhobherd mevement end Kothan movement. 
‘The Jha'khardi tribal Eeople, thelr ciigiral seulement, displacement, sccio-structuel erd cultural 

ship. during the pre ara pest Independence pericds have been discueeed meticulously. 
‘The section on the ant-Chvetian movement bichlights the conflict between the wital converts rd 
on-ccrvert courterorte ard the reduction of chasm betwern them. The Kelhan movement has 
teen descrited es tho sald movement pucceds the Jbsikherd movemént. The Sect 
repetsien by the State w'th fing. inclderts cr varcue_cecas'cr cepicts the wibal 
the revtaligation of their 'ne'genous veligicus elite. The objecthes ard the woik programmes 
cof harkhand Mukti Morcha (JM). the policy of vide and rule erd the political foreés interacting 
heve been brought to surface, The author has noticed schisms in the present dey scenario 
‘of tho movement and states, “Jharkhend has become « political tool in the hends of some 
Aol-a6¢lting tribal lecders”. 


‘The Part II! of the book contains 3 chapters and einpolets the problems of Jharkhand vie-a-vis 
fowst develorment police. The question thet tte bike! people are resconsible for the dopletion 
fof forests thereby causing ecclogicel Imbclence, hes been discuseed in the context of isplecement 
find rehcbilitation, In the ctopter on the summaiy ocd conclusicn, tho author sralyses the 
concept of the hali-a-century old Jharkhend movement ard states, “The conch is silently blowing 
forthe Jhakhand mastos for 3 radical change”. 


‘The author hes taken meticulous care in the dots collection ficm viticus sources snd in the 
presentation of fects in elacant style. The forwword of the book written by honoureble Justice 
V.R. Kiishna Iyer le 60 informative end so nicely structured thet one will be tempted to road 
tot a stretch. 


KK. MOHANTI 
(EDITOR) 
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